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this most dynamic phase of our work to 
lapse into insipidity. 

With the coming reorganization, coun- 
tries heretofore in the lower ranks of the 
economic and sociological scale will come 
to the front as subjects of research. India, 
Russia, Latin America, Asia Minor are on 
the tapis for exploitation. It is our busi- 
ness to see that accumulated economic and 
sociological experience concerning these re- 
gions is exploited simultaneously with the 
demand. The finest collections of official 
documents in the world are in this country. 
I dare say some of the richest deposits of 
accumulated economic and sociological ex- 
perience are to be found in the great 
American libraries. Has there been so 
much as a whisper of suggestion for the 
working of these deposits? No! Can it be 



possible that we don't care? Dr. Whitney 
has said of the wastage of confining scien- 
tists to teaching to the exclusion of re- 
search — "the nation needs what these men 
might give it." The nation needs what we 
can give it. Why not then, my friends, arouse 
ourselves out of our professional com- 
placency and do what another group of 
men, no more fit than we are, will surely 
do. By our own inertia we are condemn- 
ing ourselves to a deserved inconsequence. 
It is a sore temptation to expatiate on 
the importance to us of the opportunity 
now waiting. A trifle of foresightedness, a 
moment of attention to the alert profes- 
sional and business men, and we must 
realize that an advantage such as is offer- 
ing now to give to our business a functional 
value, will never again come to us. 



LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN: A SYNOPTICAL CRITICISM 



By Henry E. Legler, Librarian, Chicago Public Library 



1. Too many hours spent in reading. 

2. Books read fragmentarily, and not 
digested. 

3. Best books neglected for the latest 
books. 

4. Too many books written especially for 
children. 

5. Too many abridgments, extracts and 
compressions of masterpieces. 

6. Too many titles purchased, and dupli- 
cates of best books too illiberally supplied. 

"You remind me, madam," said I, "of an 
old courtier, who, being asked by Louis XV 
which age he preferred, his own or the 
present, replied, 'Sire, I passed my youth in 
respecting old age, and I find I must now 
pass my old age in respecting children.' " 
HANNAH MORE. 



What are the children's rooms in the 
public libraries accomplishing? 

Are their methods correct? 

Are they influencing the lives of many 
young people, or but few? 

Are they busily engaged in doing what 
is useless, extravagant, sentimental, 
ephemeral? 

Are their efforts directed to the shaping 
of right ideals? 

Are they putting emphasis upon the kind 



of books that will place the right impress 
upon the characters of boys and girls? 

Faultfinding is an occupation that re- 
quires no special training nor special 
knowledge, nor close adherence to facts, 
and it leads to no productive result. Con- 
structive criticism, though it may prove as 
distasteful, is based upon actuality, judg- 
ment of comparative values, knowledge of 
conditions, and it demolishes in order to 
recreate. If this brief survey hopes to be 
excluded from the first classification, it can 
certainly lay no claim to the merit of the 
latter. Perhaps, midway, there may be 
place for an inquiry, and as such these 
questions are modestly submitted, rather 
than as a solution of the incidental prob- 
lems. Every sentence that follows ought, 
perhaps, to end with an interrogation point. 

For present purposes it may be assumed 
that boys and girls of from five to fifteen 
are under consideration. Intensive library 
work with children conducted by trained 
workers Is employed chiefly in the larger 
systems. In the rural communities, sup- 
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piled with starveling libraries as a rule, 
■workers trained and untrained are lacking, 
and indeed this is true of hundreds of li- 
braries in many cities of considerable popu- 
lation. While authoritative statistics are 
wanting, scattered data supplemented by 
means of questionnaires indicate decisively 
that less than a million children are In con- 
tact with the Influences that centre In chil- 
dren's rooms. This leaves 20,000,000 wholly 
unaffected. Certainly this woeful dispro- 
portion is not attributable to the children's 
librarians, whose zeal and interest cannot 
be questioned. It does raise the question, 
however, whether methods which apply to 
less than one-twentieth of the juvenile 
population can be profitably adjusted to 
more than nineteen-twentieths thereof, who 
are left to their own devices in the matter 
of reading, who never come into contact 
with children's librarians, and who are 
utterly uninfluenced by teachers beyond 
the use of the textbook. Some thousands 
of them procure books from their local 
libraries through delivery stations, mak- 
ing acute the problem of selection. If 
denied the loan of books comparatively 
mediocre in character, the library loses its 
appeal, and the reader turns to the un- 
speakable stuff In print which circulates 
among certain types of boys by the million 
copies, procurable at a penny a copy. The 
efforts of the Boy Scouts to introduce good 
books to such readers is a hopeful element. 
Individual instances are within the ex- 
perience of every librarian indicative of 
the immense importance chance acquaint- 
ance with a book may exercise in shaping 
the afterlife of a boy or girl. George 
Eliot has told with forceful effect how 
poor Maggie Tulliver's life was colored by 
a cherished volume. But one need not go 
to books of fiction to prove the controlling 
force of books. In an editorial preface 
to a set of books for young people, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich notes that "they are often 
incidental factors in determining some step 
affecting all our future. The writer was 
lately told by one of our distinguished 
naval commanders that his career was 
pointed out to him by a chance reading of 



a biography of Paul Jones. Doubtless many 
a lad has been sent off to sea by the perusal 
of Captain Marryat's 'Midshipman Easy' 
or Fenimore Cooper's 'Two admirals.' It 
was the sonnets of "William Bowles that 
awakened the poetic instinct in Coleridge, 
as in subsequent years it was Spenser's 
'Faerie Queene' and Chapman's translation 
of Homer that cast a spell upon the 
imagination of young Keats. His love of 
Grecian mythology, out of which grew his 
noblest poem, dated from the hour he 
opened Chapman's English version of the 
Iliad. In her 'Memoirs' Madame Roland 
speaks of the singular fascination which 
Plutarch's 'Lives' exercised upon her when 
she was little Jeanne Philipon." 

Where choice of books may be influenced 
by personal association in children's rooms, 
there is no warrant or excuse for second- 
rate standards, though even here judg- 
ments of taste and of worth must not 
be so extreme as to become absurd. 
Many self-constituted judges of juvenile 
literature are prone to decry unsparingly 
the writings of authors whose books they 
have never read, basing their condemna- 
tion on the pronouncement of someone 
else whose censorious opinion has also been 
derived at second-hand. On the shelves 
of the children's rooms presided over by 
some of them may be found books fully 
as unworthy as the ones excluded. 

It is of relatively minor importance 
whether the story hour should be con- 
ducted by children's librarians in the li- 
brary, or by teachers in the class room. 
It seems absurd to spend time in argument 
over the excellence or futility of picture 
bulletins. It does not matter greatly 
whether certain books are assigned for 
children of a certain age or are listed with 
more elasticity of designation. But it is 
of supreme moment whether the approach 
to reading is through the right lane of 
print or the wrong pathway of books. 
Primarily, the problem Is one of selection, 
and secondarily of application. It must be 
patent to any careful observer, as it has 
been for some time to many thoughtful 
parents and teachers, that in two particu- 
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lars the trend In children's rooms may be 
criticized severely: 

For the average patron of juvenile litera- 
ture in children's rooms, there is a surfeit 
of reading, and an oversupply of books not 
worth while. 

It is not wholly new, this problem of 
over-reading, as we learn from the diary 
of Sir William Pepys. He lived in the 
days of King Charles, and this is what a 
matron of Bath wrote to him about chil- 
dren's reading and education: "The poor 
little things are so crammed with knowl- 
edge that there is scant time for them to 
obtain by exercise and play, and vacancy 
of mind, that strength of body which is 
much more necessary in childhood than 
learning." 

This was the period when, as we learn 
from the same source, it was no unusual 
circumstance to feed Milton to boys and 
girls of six, lead up to the "Faerie Queene" 
at ten and eleven to note "an animated 
relish for Ovid and Virgil." 

Many years later, though a hundred 
years before this present year of grace, we 
get from a contemporary source this 
illuminating picture of the time: 

"I asked Kate how it happened, that she 
seemed to be distinguished on this occasion 
from her little sisters. 'O, sir,' said she, 
'it is because it is my birthday. I am eight 
years old today. I gave up all my gilt 
books, with pictures, this day twelve-month, 
and today I give up all my little story 
books, and I am now going to read such 
books as men and women read.' " 

These sage remarks are attributed to 
one of the parents of the little girl: 

"We have," he said, "too many ele- 
mentary books. They are read too much 
and too long. The youthful mind, which 
was formerly sick from inanition, is now in 
danger from a plethora. As to the mass 
of children's books, the too great profusion 
of them protracts the imbecility of child- 
hood. They arrest the understanding, in- 
stead of advancing it. They give forward- 
ness without strength. They hinder the 
mind from making vigorous shoots, teach 
it to stoop when it should soar, and to 



contract when it should expand. Yet I 
allow that many of them are delightfully 
amusing, and to a certain degree Instruc- 
tive. But they must not be used as the 
basis of instruction, and but sparingly used 
at all as refreshment from labor." 

"I can get most girls to read Dickens, 
because I have read all of Dickens myself," 
is the testimony of a successful librarian, 
and in this statement is comprised the prin- 
ciple which many children's librarians 
would do well to note. Familiarity with 
the approved literature of the world is a 
prerequisite in the qualifications of a chil- 
dren's librarian, whose work must prove 
as potent in influencing parents and teach- 
ers as individual children. 

Unhampered freedom in permitting un- 
disciplined children access to miles of 
shelves has created disrespect for the 
physical book, and indifference to its con- 
tents. There is much reading and little 
thinking. Many books are bolted, and 
mental dyspepsia has become a prevalent 
ailment of childhood. Craving for excite- 
ment has been stimulated by sensational 
thrillers that would be termed dime novels, 
if they were bound in yellow and did not 
cost a dollar. The masterpieces of litera- 
ture are given medicinally in school, and 
poorer substitutes are sought as a relief, 
to remove the unpalatable taste. 

If young people are encouraged to de- 
mand the latest instead of the best books, 
a tendency now all too manifest among 
adult readers will be accentuated. If I 
may be permitted in this connection to 
quote myself, there is grave danger that 
the race will develop a ragtime disposition, 
a moving picture habit and a comic supple- 
ment mind. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of 
library work with children, the fact is in- 
disputable that herein lies what there is 
of hope in the larger and more permanent 
usefulness of the public library. In the 
modern definition of this service, so recent 
has been development on an appreciable 
scale that it would seem unfair to demand 
distinctive results at this time. Perhaps, 
even the experimental processes have been 
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justified up to now. With the multiplica- 
tion of children's rooms, and their direc- 
tion by librarians trained for this spe- 
cialized service, the day has come when 
it is well to question more sharply the 
expenditure of energy and effort in unpro- 
ductive activities. This does not imply 
that their work has been a failure. Out 
of it has grown abundant good, and more 
good will unquestionably follow. But, it is 
just as well to avoid an attitude of com- 
plete satisfaction with one's work. Com- 
placency has never led to improvement 
and progress. 

If the Library of the Twentieth Century 
is to be a greater force than it has thus 
far been in the intellectual life of the peo- 
ple, and to realize its possibilities In the 
cultural as well as the utilitarian develop- 
ment of the common life, the impulses 
must germinate in the children's rooms. 
And herein lies the potency and the worth 
that give character and meaning to the 
efforts put forth, gropingly maybe, but 
charged with that spirit which shall in the 
ultimate realize their purpose. With Mr. 
Compton Leith we may say that we need 
not repeat the cant that is often written 
about children. Not all of them, as he 
truly says, are like the infant angels of 
Bellini or Filippino Lippi or Carpaccio; 
some indeed are strident, pert, without 
charm or candour, not doves but little jays. 
But with him, too, we may hold that for 
the loveliness of many, whether rich or 
poor, whether wild or tended flowers, we 
may well hold the whole company dear. 

"The comparison of children with 
branches of the olive is not the mere orna- 
ment of a Bible verse, but the simile of one 
who knows both tree and child. For as 
children are bright creatures of swiftly 
changing moods, so are the olive leaves 
in the blue Aegean air. I once read of an 
artist who essayed to paint a group of 
olives and a cypress growing before them. 
Against their silvery leaves its dark 
burnished form stood finely mysterious, 
the contrasting grey lending it a profound 



depth of colour; all was propitious for his 
work. Then suddenly, the air being to all 
seeming quite still, the grey-green leaves 
began to shake and quiver, until each olive 
tree was like a silver bonfire, tremulous 
with a thousand waves of white flame flow- 
ing and following along the branches. It 
was a revelation and swift effluence of life, 
perplexing and full of charm. The brush 
was laid down, the moment of inspiration 
gone, before the capricious leaves ceased 
their quivering to be robed once more in 
grey, casting on the ground that trans- 
lucent shadow which tempers the sunlight 
only, and does not overwhelm its grace. 
In the end the canvas was covered, but 
with a sketch far less true and beautiful 
than the painter's first happy vision. Even 
so of all our children few attain the per- 
fection of our dreams. While we look, 
some influence comes upon them and they 
are changed, some breeze, born we know 
not where, stirs them to their heart of 
joy while we stand perplexed; innumerable 
laughter of leaves, a rushing and a shiver- 
ing in quick answer to a mere breath, 
silence as swift when unperceived it dies 
away — these are their replies to our silent 
invocations. We cannot follow the swift 
course, but are quickened with a glad 
rejuvenescence, the true prize and guerdon 
of fatherhood. They may grow old or die 
or bring us sorrow; it is enough that once 
they so lived and stirred a pride within 
us. Let Hedonist and idealist dispute, let 
one worship pleasure and another wait on 
the intangible joy, but in the fathering 
and mothering and the bringing up of 
young children, of the flesh, the mind, or 
the spirit, lies the natural happiness of 
men and women. It is a joy which outlasts 
disillusions; it rests surely upon achieve- 
ment and deserts which lie ponderable in 
the archangel's scales. For it is certain 
that he who creates as best he knows best 
serves God, the world and himself, and 
what system of Ethics has conceived a 
more perfect entelechy?" 



